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For the Common School Journal. 
MY EARLY TEACHERS. 


As I sit quietly in the gloaming, and recall the events of years 
gone by, there are none whose images | delight to summon before 
me more than those of my revered instructors. 

First of all is the gentle lady who taught me A, B,C. OfherI - 
have very dim recollections, except that I loved her and always sat 
on a very low bench near her, and that she gave me a “ sugar 
heart’ ornamented with sundry figures of roses, darts and Cupids, 
as a parting gift on the “last day.” This was carefully placed on 
the mantel-piece in the ‘‘ front room,”’ and remained until, by some 
untoward accident, it was broken into fragments, The tears caused 
by this terrible catastrophe were soon dried, and I consoled myself 
in my grief by eating the sugary remains. , 

The next who rises before my sight is a young man who “ farmed 
it summers and kept the district school winters.” | have to thank 
him for my introduction to the mysteries of Smith’s Arithmetic, and 
the infliction of my first and last “ ferruling,” which, conscience 
told me, was richly deserved. 

Others, good and bad, followed, but all pursued nearly the same 
round, and made but slight impression on my childish mind. 

When about eight years old, my parents removed to the flourish- 
ing village of C , where I enjoyed the advantages of a good 
graded school. My first teacher here was firm and resolute, a kind 
instructress to those who were inclined to learn, and a terror to all 
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idlers. To her I owe much, for, young asI was, I gained from her 
judicious teachings enlarged views of the mind and its powers, and 
a strong desire for knowledge. She told me of sciences whose very 
names were before unknown to me, and aroused my curiosity to 
such a degree, that I panted ardently for the key to these mys- 
terious treasures. She taught me truths which I shall never 
forget, and often does my memory pay grateful tribute to that faith- 
fulone. Many atime doesa thought of her come to cheer me in my 
toils, and a longing fills my soul that my influence may prove as 
blessed to my little charge as*hers has been to me. 

With what mingled pride and sorrow did I hear the announce- 
ment of my promotion to the First department! With what fear 
and trembling did I present my first essay to Miss E for correc- 
tion! How eagerly did I watch her countenance as she perused it! 
As I looked into her large brown eyes she stooped over me so that 
one of her long curls rested on my forehead, and laying one hand 
on my shoulder, she ‘smiled and said: “ That is a very good essay 
for alittle girl.” How much I thanked her for those words! I had 
expected ridicule or censure, but she had spoken kindly, and even 
praised me. In the warmth of my gratitute I forgot all fear of her 
and reaching up I kissed her. That was a pledge of future friend- 
ship, and always after I was careful to study and “ be a real good 
girl,’’ because I loved Miss E . 

Oh, Jonas Sands! How many bitter youthful curses follow you 
in your unknown pilgrimage through this “vale of tears!” Al- 
though a thorough scholar and possessed of a well-dsciplined mind, 
this individual had neither skill nor patience in teaching. He was a 
greater tyrant than Pharaoh, ancient king of Egypt, who “ required 
bricks without straw.’’ ‘The first poem I ever wrote was in honor — 
of his departure! This youthful production ‘‘ splendidly illustrated” 
by a caricature of the unfortunate dominie, gave me a reputation 
among my schoolmates for being “smart,” which flattered my van- 
ity not a little. 

There are lips which never spoke aught but love and kindness to 
me, which rest beneath the sod. I know that if I ever pass the 
pearly gates, and walk in white beside the River of Life, she who 
among all my teachers taught me most of the higher life, will take 
me once more by the hand and tell me of the love of Jesus. 

Dear Mr. C , God bless you for your faithful instructions and 











holy influence. They tell me that Death has already marked you 
for his own, and that ere the roses bloom you too will have passed 
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away. Would thatI might once more see your face, and take your 
kindly hand, and say with my whole heart, “‘ God bless you.”’ 

Should you ever visit the little village of C——, on the pleasant 
banks of the Farmington, you will find him who was my last in- 
structor there, still laboring cheerfully. A true gentleman, a val- 
ued citizen, an earnest Christian, he is yet best beloved by those 
whom he has led in the pleasant paths of knowledge. There are 
those upon whose memories his name is* written in letters of gold, 
who feel that the noblest tribute of love and .gratitude which they 
can render to him is not by words or thanks only, but by striving to 
become what he is, a faithful, earnest teacher. 

J. G. E. 





° 
Mr. EpiTor : 

The following essay was thought to be the best of those written by the mem- 
bers of the Senior Class of the Normal School for the Seymour prize. It may 
interest your readers, and if you think best to publish it, it is at your service. 
It was written by Miss Amanda M. Root, of South Norwalk. 

H. B. B. 


INDUCEMENTS TO ENTER THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION. 


Ist. The Teacher’s employment is one which, as a means of sub- 
sistence, will impart the most happiness. Happiness, the object for 
which our Creator made us, it will not be denied, is the greatest 
good. Love, the root of happiness, elevates the soul and is its most 
healthful moral atmosphere. To the true family God has given the 
most of heaven that can be had in this world, and next to this rela- 
tion for happiness stands that between the teacher and pupil. There 
is vivid love in the child that lays its cheek against its mother’s 
cheek and throws its arms around her neck. The teacher next 
claims that child’s heart, for as the mature mind needs something 
above itself to love, something so perfect, so elevated, that the soul 
may be constantly making progress towards it, so the child must 
have always before it a superior mind. 

His pecuniary compensation is such as to place him in the middle 
station of life, which affords the fullest security for virtue while it 
furnishes employment for every good quality he may possess. This 
station is the most favorable for the cultivation of friendship, whose 
fruits are peace in the affections, support of the judgment, and aid 
when and wherever needed. 
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2nd. It is a situation where he can be most useful. The public 
lecturer is exerting an extensive influence for good. As he goes, a 
stranger, from place to place, he has no fears to speak of existing 
abuses, and though he may severely reprove those before him for 
their neglect yet they can not take offense, and, soon after, streets 
are cleansed and paved, shade trees set out, churches, town-houses 
and lecture-rooms are repaired, and the village undergoes a thorough 
reformation. ‘ 

The Press is feeding thousands of minds. It affords amusement 
and pleasure in the parlor, exciting thought, and giving to the 
tongue freedom to express the half-formed ideas. At times it 
causes the tears to flow in common, and again a general burst of joy 
shows unity of feeling, thus increasing understanding between kin- 
dred spirits. It gives comfort to the sick chamber, carries happi- 
ness to the home of poverty, bidding labor and hope. Its fruits are 
not lost at the railway station, in the cabin, nor does it fail to make 
the child more thoughtful and wise, and the aged to experience 
again the glow of youthful feeling. 

The influence of the ministry, with its hallowed associations, the 
fruits it yields here and the promises of a hereafter, can not be esti- 
mated. But the teacher’s privilege is superior to that of the Jecturer, 
the press, and the ministry, for he can pour into the unbiased minds 
of others his treasures of knowledge, reflection and experience—he 
can win the child, and through him send truth to the conscience of 
the parent with conviction and acceptance. 

3d. The Teacher’s employment affords the means for his own great- 
est intellectual and moral growth. Before hearing a recitation he 
must prepare himself by fresh study, and thus addition is made to 
what he previously had learned. He also gains new ideas from his 
pupils’ researches. 

Experience has proved that there can be no situation in which a 
conscientious person can be placed that will lead to closer examin- 
ing of one’s own motives and springs of action, than in being called 
upon to ditect the moral discipline of others. The teacher soon 
finds example to be far more powerful, than aught else, in establish- 
ing a sure system of government ; hence he is induced to discipline 
his outward acts, and next to master his thoughts. After this is ef. 
fected he finds the obedience and love of the majority gained, and a 
deeper interest excited in every duty. 

4th. The Teacher has the satisfaction of witnessing constant 
growth of mind among his pupils. What can be more delightful than 
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to see a young and timid spirit, unconscious to itself, draw aside the 
veil of reserve which shrouded its individuality, and with freedom 
display his faculties while the teacher is speaking,—to observe the 
soul’s expansion as it grasps and assimilates some new idea which 
he has presented. It is grateful to the laborious student to mark 
progress in his own mind’s cultivation, but the teacher sees a multi- 
titude, through his instrumentality, going daily from strength to 
strength. If he has followed his vocation Jong, he may rejoice to 
know his old pupils are filling places of trust and honor ; if not, he 
perceives traits of character and scholarship moulded under his 
hand which will not fail to qualify them for such situations. 

5th. The Teacher enjoys the grateful remembrance of his pupils 
and their friends. In pleasure thoughts of a kind teacher makes a 
pupil’s heart warmer; in sickness and suffering the love of an en- 
deared preceptor comes stealing over the senses, easing his pain; 
when and wherever he goes, or however employed, his thoughts oft 
revisit scenes which occurred at the school of his youth, and grati- 
tude towards an affectionate teacher fills his heart. I have seen a 
parent take the teacher of his child by the hand, and heard him say, 
“‘T can not express the gratitude I feel for what you have done for 
my child, not only in cultivating his intellect but in making him 
truly thoughtful. He will sit by my side, and with tears of tender- 
ness tell of your teachings of the Saviour. J thank you, and shall 
never forget your hallowed influence.” 

6th. The faithful Teacher is doing his Heavenly Father’s business. 
The teacher not only proceeds to discern the natural capacities of 
his pupils, to ensure the culture of the mind, the moulding of beha- 
vior, tempering of the affections, to quickening and exciting observa. 
tion and practical judgment, but he does that which must knit and 
consolidate all the rest. He timely instills the principles and seeds 
of religion. He watches daily, and improves every opportunity to 
cause this seed to take lodgment in the heart. As the Saviour 
swayed a multitude by a look, so may the teacher, if he possesse¢ 
the spirit of that Saviour, see reflected in the faces before him “ joy 
and gladness.”? He may raise their thoughts heavenward, prepare 
the heart for universal love to be planted in it, encourage them to 
bear with sweetness and resignation trials common to all, and teach 
their young faith to lay hold on future life; and like those whom 
Christ bade “ go teach,” his pupils, catching the heavenly spirit, de- 
part with zeal to win others to happiness and heaven. 
His charge is ever on his heart. He prays with them, and often 
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seeks a solitary place to pour out his soul for their welfare, for their 
eternal safety ; and he will not lose his reward, for “ He that turn- 
eth many to righteousness shall shine as the stars in the firmament, 
for ever and ever.” 





For the Common School Journal. 
A CHAPTER ON READING. 


Gop created man with the desire and necessity of exchanging 
ideas with his fellow-man. For the accomplishment of this purpose 
no perfect language was given him, but he was endowed with a 
faculty capable of the highest degree of development and perfectly 
adapted to its invention and perfection. First in the order of time 
was the language of gestures, which was speedily followed by 
spoken language. Ideas multiplying, nations becoming separated, 
and a brief history advisable, rude hieroglyphics were added. 
These gave place to syllabic language, or the appropriating of a cer- 
tain character to every syllable. Lastly a letter is made to take 
the place of an elementary sound ; and in the distant future imag- 
ination grasps a perfect language, when the forty simple sounds are 
each represented by a separate character. ‘Therefore this being the 
natural progress of the human mind, is it not more than absurd the- 
ory to suppose that bv following the prescribed course one would 
attain the same end, together with the better appreciation of the now 
too often unscientific science of reading? The little child in its 
helplessness first learns the use of gestures, and nearly masters 
spoken language before it is placed under the charge of teachers. 
Ought not the instructor then to continue the order thus commenced 
by nature, and teach the pupil to express his own thoughts and com- 
prehend the ideas of others by pictures? The child will readily 
Understand that all pictures drawn on the board or elsewhere are 
signs of ideas, The pupil might then be required to repeat some 
word while the teacher draws the object which it represents upon 
the board, and writes the word itself beneath, as two different 
methods of expressing the same idea. ‘The child giving a word, at 
the close of a syllable might be asked if he could make it, and then 
shown the letters which compose jt, as the only way in which it 
can be drawn. Thus proceed with the remainder of the word, then 
draw the object represented, writing the-word beneath, and leaving 
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them upon the board for a lesson. The child giving the first sound 
of a word might be questioned in relation to the drawing of it, and, 
when his interest is properly excited, be shown the character by 
which it is represented. Thus with the alphabetical frame, cards, 
and a black-board, both by the synthetic and analytic methods, the 
other letters might be taught, combining them into, and associating 
them with, intelligible words. Might not such a method be best 
adapted to the understanding of letters and words, engaging the at- 
tention and awakening the interest of these little ones? Such les- 
sons must of course be very short, repeated often, and as a reward 
for being well learned should sometimes be written on the board 
with the objects drawn beneath. The greatest attention should be 
paid at a very early period to pronunciation, accent, emphasis, in- 
flection, and tone, using few dry rules and precepts, but teaching 
mostly by example. ‘To increase the interest in a ‘class it might 
sometimes be well to relate a simple story suggested by the lesson. 
If one can narrate a story properly he will naturally read it well ; 
therefore pupils should be required to repeat a given story in their 
own language, and encouraged to relate their own childish adven- 
tures. Reading in concert may often be practiced with great suc- 
cess ; and the faithful teacher can, and will, invent every conceiva- 
ble method for arresting the attention, awakening the mind to 
beauty of thought and expression, and teaching to read as one would 
naturally feel and speak. The object aimed at—the whole use of 
vocal culture—the goal towards which the teacher is ever pressing 
is to become a NATURAL reader; therefore every idea must be made 
subservient to this one great end. Every one with “the true spirit 
of the teacher” should be able to sketch on the board any scene, or 
objects representing any ideas, connected with the lesson. ‘This be- 
ing vividly presented to the mind, each feature noted, each pecu- 
liarity marked, each thought analyzed, the pupil will thus be pre- 
pared to express the ideas they can comprehend. Give the pupil 
power to understand and feel the meaning of different authors, and 
the contest is ended, the victory gained. Natural reading is the 
foundation of all good oratory. Gestures are intended to express, 
or give force to, ideas, therefore if the speaker understand and feel 
the thought expressed, the appropriate gestures can hardly fail of 
being produced ; that is, the natural reader will become the natural 
orator. There is no science in the whole vocabulary of learning 
so useful, so necessary, so glorious, but so often neglected, as the 
science of all sciences, reading. The old fashioned reading schools, 
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those golden links that bind us closely to the olden times, have long 
since passed away, so that now every one must depend more or less 
upon himself. Teachers, one and ail, from country to city, from the 
primary to the high school, ought there not, shall there not, be a more 
complete reformation in this long neglected science ? 

Enna. 





Por the Common School Journal. 
COMPLAINING OF TEACHERS, 


Tere is a class of individuals in many of our school districts, 
who seem to take great pleasure in finding, if possible, some imag- 
inary mismanagement or slight inconsistency on the part of the 
teacher. They seize readily on any vague, floating rumors, how- 
ever ill-founded they may be, intersperse them freely with come 
ments of their own, and then retail them through the district, “ re- 
vised, enlarged, and improved,”’ at least in their opinion. They 
seem really to take delight in spreading, far and wide, each one of 
the teacher’s imperfections; feeling, apparently, that in so doing 
they shall confer a favor on their fellow-men. 

The teacher’s feelings, of course, must have no influence in the 
matter. Certainly not. ‘“ What right has a teacher ta be sensitive ? 
What right has he to be imperfect? Whoever heard of such a 
thing? Why, surely, a teacher should always please the whole 
district, and if he does not succeed in doing so, why, “turn him 
out.”” No matter if he is talented and does his duty well and ac- 
tively, and strives hard for improvement, if he does not please us 
that spoils it all. No matter if he teaches his pupils well, if he does 
not do as we say, some trouble must be contrived. We are of im- 
portance and must be flattered, cajoled, caressed, and obliged in 
every particular.” Must you, though? Must teachers go contrary 
to their sense of duty and right, in order to gain the favor of some 
few grumblers? Must the majority of the district submit because 
you say soand so? Must teachers sacrifice their sense of honor and 
independence, and go cringing to you with flattering speeches and 
oily words, which they can not feel? No!’ No! Let them rather 
maintain their integrity, and press fearlessly on in truth’s blest 
pathway, leaving the future results for Time’s swift flight to reveal. 
Let them, to be sure, endeavor to conciliate as far as they consist- 
ently can, but not to such a degree as to forfeit their self-respect. 
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If they do so, they will almost surely stand, and their friends will 
be friends worth having. 

A great fault exists among many parents—the practice of dis. 
cussing the merits of the teacher before their children. This habit 
is widely extended, and very injurious in its results. The child 
comes home, perhaps, near the commencement of the school, 
well pleased with his instructor; but soon he hears his parents 
speak in a derogatory manner of the teacher’s appearance, age, or 
abilities, and his whole feelings are changed. He whispers it round 
among his companions, they join with him, and soon a feeling of 
opposition spreads throughout the school, to quench which requires 
of the teacher long continued and laborious efforts. 

Teachers, of course, must expect to have their actions and ap- 
pearance discussed—must expect to be “ picked to pieces,” as the 
phrase is—must expect to be complained of; but this method of 
doing it all before their pupils they can not but regret. It not only 
causes them unpleasant thoughts, but greatly lessens their power of 

.doing good. The child’s mind is tender, and readily receives new 
ideas, and when he hears his parents coolly criticise the teacher, 
holding up each imperfection in a strong light, he will feel his con- 
fidence in his instructor much diminished. A chilling blight will 
be cast over his soul, which the teacher’s most earnest efforts will 
fail entirely to eradicate. That loving, trusting spirit, one of the 
best of childhood’s many gifis, will be supplanted by one of a 
morose, half doubting character, which, ever watching, often mis- 
construes an action intended solely for its welfare. 

This same class of parents who are so fond of “ analytical solu- 
tions’ of the teacher before their children, will almost invariably 
sympathize with them in any fancied abuses at school. Perhaps the 
child has been corrected for some violation of the rules. Well 
knowing his parents feelings he goes home at night with a long, 
exaggerated tale of wrongs. His brothers and sisters, regarding 
well their own interest, will confirm his story. His parents pity 
him. The teacher must be complained of, say they. Do they go 
to him and inquire into the merits of the case? Ah, no! But, in- 
stead, they work among other parents, striving to make them dis- 
contented too, ever remembering to add a little (?) to their *‘ story 
of complaints’ each time they repeat it. And very often some 
others will be induced to join them ; and thus an “ opposition party” 
is formed, the influence of which is highly injurious to the school. 
All stories of this character are almost sure to reach the teacher’s 
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ears. Some ‘two-sided ’’ person who isa ‘particular friend ”’ to 
every body, will ever be found ready to repeat them. Already bur- 
dened with pressing cares, the teacher’s mind will have another 
source of trial. Wearied with the duties of the day he will muse 
dejectedly on these floating rumors, wondering who will still prove 
friendly. Oh, true friend of the teacher! will you not strive to 
keep from his ears all unfounded complaints, so that his mind may 
not be diverted from his great work, and his usefulness diminished ? 

Teachers often receive a large amount of “ advice gratis” from 
parents in regard to the government of their schools. Some parents 
are very ready to have their neighbors’ children punished in school, 
but if, perchance, the penalty should fall on theirs, the subject is 
viewed in quite a different light. Before, they were very profuse 
in their expressions of willingness to have their children corrected, 
representing themselves as perfect paragons of justice ; now they 
charge the teacher with harshness and abuse, vainly striving to 
prove that he is “ partial,’ and ever representing that other pupils 
were the transgressors. 

Now if parents would only consider the effects of thus opposing 
and deriding the teacher’s authority—if they would consider its in- 
fluence on their children—its injury to the school—its injury, more- 
over, to themselves, and the pain it gives the teacher,—surely they 
would abandon it immediately. Doubtless there are cases in which 
the teacher is in fault—it would be strange indeed, if there were 
not—but very often prejudice is the only foundation for complaint. 
How much pain, bitter feeling, and discontent, might be spared, if 
parents would strive harder to learn the truth before forming an 
opinion. 

But in almost every district, we rejoice to say, teachers have 
some true friends, who kindly aid them in their work, and strew 
their toilsome pathway with the sweet flowers of kindness and sym- 
pathy. From such friends, words of hope and encouragement are 
highly prized ; for they serve to renew our energies, and fill our 
souls with higher aspirations. Oh! when will ad/ parents learn to 
co-operate more heartily with teachers? When will they learn to 
cast aside the minor points of difference, and unite in some general 
scheme of good? We trust that the “ good time coming”’ is not 
far distant when all—committees, teachers, parents, and pupils— 
will labor more unitedly for the advancement of education. ‘That 
such may be the case, should be the earnest prayer of every 
teacher. Ss. J. W. 

WestrorpD, Conn., March 10th, 1858. 
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TRUTHFULNESS. 


WE find an excellent article in the Massachusetts Teacher on the subject of 
*‘ Lying,” from which we extract the following hints to teachers, which we 
earnestly commend to their attention.—Eb. 


Ir will be seen at a glance how important it is that children be 
trained to speak the triith. Only a clear understanding of the 
child’s inclinations, peculiarities and capacities will enable parents 
and teachers to devise the best plans and means for its progress. 
For if a child is accustomed to lie, many other evil thoughts and 
habits may hide themselves behind that screen, and thus escape 
being observed or checked. It is still worse when a spoken lie has 
been previously matured, when, in telling it, the child is perfectly 
at ease and confident of success. In such a case, the whole posi- 
tion of those who educate, and of him who is to be educated, is 
changed ; the child has gained a superiority over parents and teach- 
ers, and the latter become a plaything in the hands of the former. 

The question now comes— What is the best method of training 
children to speak the truth ? and the nearest answer is: 

First. Prevent as much as possible the first lie. It is natural for 
man to be in harmony with himself, to act as a unit, to speak and 
appear just as he feels and thinks. To dissolve this union of in- 
ward reality and outward appearance is unnatural, and can be ac- 
complished only by a great effort. The first lie is always spoken 
with a trembling, undecided appearance, and a downcast eye. But 
when the strong fortification of truth is once taken, the good pro- 
tecting angel of innocence recedes, and every subsequent lie is 
uttered with less effort and accompanied by less- remorse. The 
rule just given is applicable to many cases which are often over- 
looked, and still more frequently, not sufficiently observed. 

Never consider that a lie which was not intended for one. Little 
children, up to five years of age, have lessons to learn which are 
harder, greater, and more important than adults usually imagine. 
The proper use of the five senses, a discrimination of the impres- 
sions thus made upon their minds, and a true expression of their 
ideas through the organs of speech in words, which are arbitrarily 
chosen, and not connected with the thing observed or the thought 
created—this is the task assigned to early childhood. Happily, 
children perform it most cheerfully. They learn language in a 
playful way. They never tell a lie. Their talking is only loud 
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thinking ; the first half of a thought affirms what the second denies. 
They will repeat words many times and form strange combinations. 
All such talking is mechanical exercise of the organs of speech, or 
repetition of what they have heard, and therefore without meaning 
or significance. 

When children begin to utter connected thoughts, a new difficulty 
arises in mistaking the true meaning of words, and from ignorance 
of grammatical construction. Mistakes are made with regard to 
number, tense, or person; particles which express expansion or 
limitation, affirmation or negation, are used in the wrong way ; the 
degrees of comparison are disregarded, or a part is taken for the 
whole, or vice versa. The child may have misunderstood a whole 
question, or confined his attention only to the last words. In each 
of these, and many other cases, the answer or statement of the 
child may be wrong in the eyes of an adult, and yet perfectly true 
within the limited sphere of a child under eight years of age. 

Another cause which makes children often appear as if they de- 
viated from truth, is their active imagination. They will imitate 
the doings of adults, with whom they come in contact, and play 
schoolmaster, carpenter, auctioneer, or soldier. They will hold 
town-meetings, capture a thief, or arrange a funeral procession. 
They expect others to feel and act just as they do themselves. 
They breathe life into inanimate things around them. Their dolls 
are living babies, eating, drinking, sleeping, and crying; a stick 
becomes a fast-running horse, and a paper boat carries a whole 
army of living soldiers. They make no careful discrimination be- 
tween past, present, and future. An expected pleasure is to them 
a present reality, and an alarm of a punishment they have met with 
in the past, will be experienced anew with the original intensity as 
often as they are reminded of it. Their hours and weeks are long 
or short, according to their feeling. All their experience and 
knowledge is the material with which they color their past trials or 
joys, magnify present impressions, and form new combinations, or 
build castles in the air. They live in dreams when waking, and 
are awakened by dreams when asleep. Up to a certain period 
they can not distinguish things as they are, from the creations of 
their fancy, and are therefore liable to be misunderstood, 

lt is not sufficient, however, not to accuse the child of a lie, when 
it is actually innocent ; we must, as much as possible, remove all 
temptation to tell a lie. 

If we could see clearly how our mental and moral faculties are 
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called forth and developed by circumstances and events, we should 
meet many a case where adults caused a child to tell what was 
known to be untrue, and then punished him for it. If it isknown with 
certainty that something wrong has been committed, parents or 
teachers ought first to ascertain whether the child knew the act to 
be wrong.or not. In the latter case only proper instruction and ad- 
vice are needed ; any thing beyond-that is of evil. But if the child 
is conscious of having done wrong, it should be met with a firm ac- 
cusation which would not leave the least room even for the thought 
ofadenial. If it be not fairly ascertained that the child did wrong, 
a skillful way of catechizing has been found the best method of get- 
ting at the truth. The questions ought to be put calmly, kindly, 
and in such a succession that the child does not see the connection 
between its answers and their consequences. After some facts are 
established, the child’s true position is often clearly seen. This 
method, however, requires practice, skill, and, above all, an earnest 
zeal to benefit the child, whatever the cost may be. Young parents 
and teachers are apt to fail in these attempts. They are either so 
fond of their charge as to overlook many a case which ought to be 
investigated, or have not time and patience enough to arrive at a 
satisfactory result. Sufficient time must also be given to the child 
to consider fully the true meaning of the questions, or else an in- 
considerate answer may be given in haste. If cases occur where, 
in all probability, the first lie may be expected, it is preferable not 
to mention such a case at all. ‘The little child must be kept as long 
as can be in the belief that the parent or teacher knows the truth 
and is free from error. 

Never advise or command a child to lie. ‘This point is seldom in 
all its bearings strictly observed. Children are sometimes made to 
ask one’s pardon, when they do not see any thing wrong in their 
doings ; or they are commanded to show signs of affection to persons 
whom they do not like; or they are taught to learn and utter com- 
plimentary phrases, which they feel to be but words without mean- 
ing; or they are compelled to speak words of thanks after punish- 
ment, when they feel any thing but thankfulness. A mother wishes 
to be undisturbed, and advises her daughter to tell callers that she 
is not at home. A member of the family is to be surprised with a 
present. The child has heard of it, but is told to deny all know- 
ledge about it if it should be questioned. An adult plays with 
children, hides himself, and asks some of them not to betray to the 
others where he is hidden; not to mention cases of a grosser kind 
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which occur in the lower classes of society, where the division line 
between truth and falsehood is almost invisible. 

Secondly. When a lie has been told, find out the motive and treat 
the child accordingly. The merit of a deed lies neither in its ap- 
pearance nor in its subsequent consequences, but only in its mo- 
tives. To read these in the hearts of the pupils is one of the high- 
est duties of all those who have to deal with children; and to 
purify these is to elevate their moral standard most effectually. 
The various motives which induce children to lie, may be brought 
in three groups—indiscretion, fear, and desire. 

Lies of indiscretion are committed without forethought or plan. 
They may occur in conversation. The child, in talking with an 
adult, expresses his loose ideas in words still less precise than his 
thoughts, and thus an original misunderstanding may cause the re- 
proach of a lie. The child may be asked to testify as a witness 
before the family circle, to give advice to his playmate in a critical 
position, or to repeat a story. In these, as well as other cases, the 
child may have received a wrong impression, or his memory may 
be at fault, or his feelings and imagination may be wrought up to 
such a pitch, that he is incapable, at the time, of discriminating be- 
tween appearance and reality. What isto be done in such a case? 
Sometimes the simple advice not to make fun, but to speak in earn- 
est, may be of good effect; at other times it may be well to point 
out some of the contradictions of the statement, and request a cor- 
rection of the mistakes. Or if the habit not to be careful enough 
continues, the child may be told that it will fall in disrepute, as one 
who does not adhere to truth. Good advice, instruction, and en- 
couragement are all that is needed to counteract and prevent lies of 
this kind. ; 

Another potent cause of lies is fear. A lie of fear is always 
committed when something has been done which the child knew to 
be wrong. The evil deed lies behind—confrontation and detection 
before him. Conscience tells him that punishment must follow, and 
imagination condenses and magnifies such punishment beyond pro- 
per limits. In the pressure of the moment there seems to be but 
one way of escaping, and with a trembling voice and downcast eye, 
the deed done is denied. In many of these cases parents are perhaps 
as guilty as theirchildren, Their look, voice, and appearance mag- 
nify the importance of the deed, and the degree of punishment. 
They will even get into a passion, and speak words or commit 
deeds worse than those which they pretend to punish. In examina- 
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tion of this kind there is seldom enough kindness and forgiveness 
shown to make the child conquer his fear and confess the truth. 
The parent must feel really sorry, and try to make the child feel 
that it was its own deed which produced this perplexity on both 
sides. It would be faulty, however, to hold out frequently the 
promise of forgiveness as an inducement to plead guilty. Parents 
must keep their hands free to punish or forgive. 

The worst lie is that of desire. It is committed when false states 
ments are made in order to obtain a certain wish. The object is 
clearly in view; in order to reach it, a plan is made, the best 
means are chosen, and the lie is told deliberately, and with full 
knowledge of its being a sin. Words and manner are carefully 
selected, the liar loses his identity, and becomes a mere performer. 
No child begins its bad career with such a premeditated violation of 
truth; it has always been prepared for it by the preparatory classes 
just mentioned. The conscience of a willful liar is already trodden 
under foot, and any other evil deed may be done; if temptation 
comes, the heart inclines to it, and a false statement will hide the 
deed from men. 

The detection of such a lie should always be followed by a severe 
punishment. Rousseau and Kant propose to disbelieve for a while, 
all statements of a child after it has told such a lie. This may be 
good in some cases, but at other times, especially when the child 
has stated the truth, it might put parents or teachers in rather an 
awkward position. Jean Paul thinks it best to condemn such a 
child to abstain from talking for a certain time, but this would prove 
to many a lazy child, especially in school, rather a reward than a 
punishment. Dr. Diesterweg and Dr. Benecke recommend, espe- 
cially for young children, a comparatively severe corporal punish- 
ment, inflicted not in the heat of excitement, but after a while, in a 
loving, compassionate spirit. Dr. Dinter relates in his writings a 
case where one of his school-fellows was cured radically in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

B, the son of a laborious mechanic, was the intimate playmate of 
C, who had rich parents. As B’s father had met with considerable 
disappointment in his business, B expected no Christmas gift. He 
thought, however, he might have a pleasant time if C’s father would 
invite him to spend Christmas cve at his house. Both boys agreed 
to carry out this plan. B told his father that he had been invited 
for that evening to Mr. C’s house, and C begged his parents to give 
an invitation to his friend. Both fathers happened to meet and talk 
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about this subject. They agreed upon a plan according to which 
both were to be punished by their own deeds. On Christmas C met 
B and took him to his own house. He was received kindly, but 
when the gifts were distributed and enjoyed, he, as an unexpected 
guest, did not receive any thing. It was the custom of the teacher 
of that place to call on some families that evening. According to 
agreement he called on Master B, and Mr, B accompanied him to 
C’s house. Here the lie was detected, and in an adjoining room 
sentence was pronounced that C’s Christmas tree and a new suit of 
clothes were to be given to a poor boy in the neighborhood, while B 
had to share his gifts with a boy appointed by the father. This had 
the desired effect. - Both boys became truthful men. 

Thirdly, The most potent factor is a good example. It surpasses 
the best preaching and teaching. On this point philosophy and ex- 
perience agree, and but a few remarks will be needed. 

Little children like to play. It is well if adults will join them 
from time to time in their harmless amusements. More care, how- 
ever, should be taken not to strengthen or confirm erroneous ideas or 
creations of their imagination. The child must learn to distinguish 
between the playful prattle and the earnest talk of those around him, 
or between a little comedy, in which the members of the family are 
the actors, and the earnest drama of real life. To teach that differ. 
ence practically, requires considerable attention and delicate taste, 
One child will bear more than another, and one adult can go further 
than another without doing any harm. All the words and deeds 
spoken and done by adults in the presence of children, should be 
carefully weighed, and always be founded on truth. If a boy 
grows up in such a pure atmosphere of truth, it will require a 
strong temptation from without to make him tell a lie. He is true 
to himself and others, first by imitation, then by habit, and last by 
principle and religion. The same is true in the opposite direction. 
Experienced teachers can judge pretty correctly from the appear- 
ance of children, how high the moral and intellectual barometer 
ranges in those families in which they were brought up. 

Children under six years of age should never be taught to con- 
ceal any thing, even if the seerct were of the most innocent charac- 
ter. An object which is to remain a secret should be known only 
by adults. ‘The heart teaches to speak, and reason to hold one’s 
tongue. Little children have no developed reason, but they abound 
inheart. If an adult can not keep a secret, how is a child to be 
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expected to keep it? And will not the child, that is initiated in the 
secrets of adults, learn thus to hide secrets of its own ? 

Finally. Adults should keep their promises. No one is compelled 
to make such, but every one is bound by honor and truth to keep 
them. Children seldom forget promises made to them, but oftener 
those which they make themselves. It will be for their benefit not 
to ask too much of them in promises, but so much the more in fulfill 
ment. Tospeak what one thinks, and to keep what one has spoken, 
is natural to man in his normal condition. If only the weeds of 
lying are kept away, and proper opportunities are given, the desire 
for truth will grow, and truth will make him free. 

Cus. A. 





STORY FOR THE YOUTH. 


‘¢} MEAN TO BE SOMETHING.”’ 


“Stor, darling,” exclaimed old Mrs, Grey, as her grandchild 


was hurrying past her. “Just stop a few minutes and pick up 
these stitches for me.”’ Then, as she looked earnestly in the girl’s 
face, she added, “I am sorry to ask you, as you seem in great 
haste, but I wish to finish these stockings, and my eyes are worse 
than usual to-day.” 

Minny Grey took the stocking from her grandmother’s hand, but 
she did not do it pleasantly. She had just returned home, after 
some weeks’ absence, and found all her young acquaintances 
busily employed in writing compositions for the Lyceum. A reward 
had been offered for the best manuscript upon a certain subject, and 
all were trying to get it. Minny at once resolved to enter the lists 
with them. Although the time was short, by great diligence she 
might, perchance, win the prize. But she had scarcely commenced 
her task when a visitor was announced. A young friend called for 
the express purpose of seeing her, therefore she could not excuse 
herself without absolute rudeness. The visitor was in no haste, 
and when she did go, another came, and thus a great part of the 
afternoon passed away, and still the precious composition was yet 
unwritten. At length all were gone, and Minny had just started 
for her chamber when stopped by her grandmother. It was a sore 
trial to her temper, but as she dared not refuse, she took the stock- 


ing with a frown upon her brow, and instead of her usual pleasant 
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reply, “‘O yes, grandmother, I am happy to do it,” she stood with 
burning cheek and pouting lip, silently picking up the stitches and 
wondering what would come next. 

The old lady’s pleasant “ Thank you, dear,”’ did not give her as 
much comfort as usual, for she knew that she did not. deserve it. 
Again she started for her own room, when the voice of her little 
brother once more arrested her movements. 

“ Sister, sister,’’ called the child from the wood-shed where he 
had been at play—‘ Sister Minny, I’ve cut my toe right through 
my boot; can’t you fix it?” 

“‘T suppose I can,” she replied; “ but where is Jane ?”’ 

‘‘She’s gone away somewhere,”’ said the boy ; * but she couldn’t 
do it up as well as you can.” 

** Well, then, come along,” she exclaimed in a tone of voice that 
inflicted a wound upon the child’s spirit, deeper, by far, and harder 
to heal than the one upon his toe. 

Thus one thing after another took her time and attention, till it 
was too late to think of finishing the composition in season for the 
Lyceum. But fortunately for her, as she thought, the evening was 
stormy, and the reading of the compositions was deferred to another 
week. 

The next morning, bright and early, she commenced her task. 
Visions of literary fame filled her mind as she industriously plied 
the pen. She was sure she should win the prize, but she resolved 
to wear her honors meekly. She even bestowed some thoughts of 
pity on the poor girls who would be defeated. In the midst of these 
pleasant imaginings, her sister entered her room. 

“Minny,” said she, “I’ve come to ask if you are willing to help 
to do the house-work for one week, and let Jane go home. You 
know she has worked hard all winter without any recreation, and 
she really needs to rest a few days; moreover, her mother is very 
unwell, and has sent for her. 1 told mother that you and I could 
do the work as well as she can; don’t you think so?” 

“No,” said Minny, in a tone of voice that was any thing but 
pleasant: “I don’t think any such thing. If Jane wants to go 
home, we can have some one to take her place. gThere is Sarah 
May, who would be glad to come, and it would really be a charity 
to employ her.” 

“But she don’t understand doing house-work,”’ said the sister ; 
“and mother might not like to have her come.” 

‘Don’t understand house-work at her age ?_ Then it is time that 
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she did!” exclaimed Minny sharply. ‘I'll tell you what it is,’’ 
she-continued, “ you can go into the kitchen if you like, but J shall 
do no such thing. For myself, I mean to be something.” 

“So do I,”’ replied the sister, mildly ; “I mean to be something 
good, and something useful ; but” — 

‘** Well, don’t talk to me,” said Minny, “I shall not go into the 
kitchen to work if I can avoid it.” 

So the younger sister was obliged to give up her benevolent plans, 
and Minny went on with her writing. The composition was fin- 
ished, and at length the important evening came; the pieces were 
read and placed in the hands of the committee who were to award 
the premium. Poor Minny listened to the reading with beating 
heart and burning brow. Her hopes, hitherto so high, suddenly 
went down to zero, for there was one composition so evidently supe- 
rior to her own, she was sure it would take the prize. 

In the meantime Sarah May had taken Jane’s place in the 
kitchen, as the latter was taken suddenly ill and obliged to return 
home. It was true that Sarah did not understand house-work, and 
though gentle, willing to learn, and always trying to do her best, 
still, many dishes came to the table very ill cooked, when Minny 
could very easily have remedied the evil if she had been so dis- 
posed. But no; “she would never be a kitchen drudge, she in- 
tended to be something.” 

During the week following the reading of the prize articles much 
curiosity was manifested, and there was much speculation in regard 
to “the good composition,” as it was called. No one could guess 
who had written it. But the evening came at last when the mys- 
tery was to be solved, and the house was filled with expectant lis- 
teners. Minny was there with her sister, and soon after they en- 
tered she turned to her, and said: 

“There is Sarah May ; what do you suppose she is here for?” 

“‘ Curiosity, I suppose,’”’ was the careless reply, and they gave no 
further thought to their “kitchen drudge,” as Minny was pleased 
to callher. What, then, was their surprise on hearing the coveted 
prize awarded to Sarah May! 

Poor Minny! Her mortification was extreme. Nor did a con- 
versation she casually overheard the next morning, serve in the 
least degree to soothe her irritated feelings. Coming late to the 
breakfast table, she heard her father ask : 

“ Who made these cakes ?” 


“Sarah,” replied her mother. “She is a good girl, and has im- 
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proved very much since she came here, but she don’t understand 
cooking yet. This is her first effort with the buckwheat, and she is 
much mortified at her failure.” 

*¢ Ah! thatis it, is it? Well, the cakes are not so very bad, after 
all. But why don’t Minny make them? She used to get them up 
first-rate last winter.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Grey ; “but since she came from school she 
don’t like to go into the kitchen, She is trying ‘to be something,’ 
as she says, and I suppose she thinks it more respectable to write 
for the newspapers.” 

“‘ And you allow it!” exclaimed the father. 

“0,” replied Mrs. Grey, “she’ll see her folly before long, and 
be ashamed of it.” 

“IT trust she will,”’ said Mr. Grey emphatically, and then added, 
in atone that sounded very much like contempt, “ Trying to be 
something ! Why, don’t the girl know that if she is ever to be re- 
spected or useful in the world, she must begin by doing her duty, 
whatever it may be? There’s Sarah May, now, she'll be some- 
thing, and no mistake about it. She’s begun in the right way.” 

Minny’s mother was right. She di@ see her folly, and was 
ashamed of it. The next morning, instead of sitting down to her 
pen, to be called three or four times before she could be made to 
understand that breakfast was ready, she met her father at the 
table, with a rosy cheek, and a plate of excellent cakes in her 
hand. 

“Ah! this is right,” he exclaimed, playfully pinching her 
cheek ; “I am glad to see our dear Minny herself again.” 

These words brought a deeper color to her cheek, but her father’s 
approving smile gave her more satisfaction than the praises of all 
the editors in the world. She did not, however, give up writing for 
the newspapers, but she never, afterwards, allowed it to interfere 
with her domestic duties.— The Independent. 





For the Common School Journal. 
“INTERESTING.” 


Tue last number of the Common School Journal was at “ noon- 
time ”’ brought to the teacher’s desk, and the cries from some half- 
dozen voices of “Good,” “Good,”’ “Now we’ll hear another story,” 
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&c., with which it was greeted, dispersed a portion of the clouds 
that, during the forenoon, had been gathering o’er the teacher’s 
heart. 

The day was dark and the school-room dull. The leaden clouds 
seemed just ready to discharge their contents. Yet “it neither 
rained nor let it alone.” The misty, gloomy, muddy state of things 
without, seemed infective, and the little world of mind within the 
school-room walls, had that morning reflected the dismal aspect of 
nature. 

The teacher had felt unaccountably du//, and the hours had 
dragged miserably by. But the Journal, like an old friend, had 
come, to converse with her of her “ duties, joys and trials,” imparting 
to her soul the genial warmth of sympathy, and the welcome meed 
of instruction. 

She had been accustomed to read to her pupils from its pages 
the stories for youth, and the eagerness with which they hailed the 
new number, brought back the sunshine to her heart. 

At five minutes before the usual time the school was called to or- 
der, and the alacrity with which the pleasures of play were ex- 
changed for that of listening while the article entitled “ Interesting” 
was read, the fixed attention paid, and the burst of laughter which 
echoed on all sides at the idea of the “ sugar’’ being so interesting 
to Master George, showed that the pupils were “interested ”’ in the 
story. 

The look of honest indignation depicted on each countenance at 
the further account of the lad contained in the “ P. S.,’’ evinced that 
their sympathies were not at all enlisted in George’s favor. 

Half-a-dozen hands were raised as the book was closed, and the 
first questions were, ‘“‘ What became of him?” “Did he ever get 
to be a good boy ?”’ 

“Why,” said the teacher, “is it wrong to like sugar and 
oranges ?”’ 

“It’s wrong to eat them in school-time,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“ Why so?” 

“‘ Because "tis against the rules.” 

“ But suppose that in that school there were no such rules, did 
George do any thing so very wrong?” 

A few moments silence. 

“He didn’t do right, at any rate.” 

“In what respect ? ” 

“He didn’t love to study.” 
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‘Could he help that ? ” 

* Yes, ma’am.” 

** How ?” 

‘“‘ He could have studied his lessons all the harder.”’ 

“ And that would not have made him Jove to study, would it ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I think it would.” 

“‘ Very well, Peter, just act upon that principle when next your 
arithmetic lesson is long and hard.” 

‘¢ How many of the school love sugar and oranges ? ”’ 

All the hands came up in a twinkling. 

“*‘ How many think them more interesting than arithmetic, gram- 
mar, or Sabbath school lessons ? ”’ 

A curious look passed over each beaming countenance, but for a 
time no reply was made. At length a hand was raised. 

‘* Well, Harriet, what is it ?”’ 

“I love things to eat, but I don’t think there is any thing inter- 
esting about them.”’ 

* What is your idea of the meaning of the word interesting, Har- 
riet ?”’ 

“Something we can think of. Stories are interesting, because we 
can think about them, and so are some lessons.” 

* But can’t you think about playing or eating? Do yeu never 
think about something nice to eat as you go home from school ?” 

“Yes, ma’am—a little while when I’m hungry—but if I get a 
good story, I can think about it a great while.” 

“ Ah! that’s your idea of interesting, is it? Pleasure that lasts. 
Is that it ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“Just keep that in mind, then. Pleasures that dast longest are 
the most interesting.” 

“Our time is almost up. One word more about stories. How 
many love to read them? All. Well, how many like stories that 
are not irue? About half, I perceive. How many think true 
stories the most interesting ? All, again. Husted, what have you 
to say ?” 

“1 like fa les best; but I know they are not true.” 

‘‘ Well, Husted, to-morrow you may tell me the difference be- 
tween fables and other stories that are not true.”’ 

* William ? ” 

“T like stories about bears, and Indians, and battles, best of 
any.” 

** Charles, it is your turn next.” 
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“| like to read about the Laplanders and reindeers.”’ 

“Then you must learn all you can in your geography about 
them.” 

“ Mary ?” 

“TI like the Rollo books best.” 

“ And you, Darius?” 

“ Stories about little girls and boys.” 

‘‘ That will do for to-day. Some other time I will talk more with 
you about the different kinds of stories. Would it do to spend all 
our time in reading stories ? ”’ 

‘¢ No, ma’am.” 

“Js it ever best tospend all our time in things that interest us most ?”” 

** No, ma’am.” 

“Now for the afternoon’s lessons. Let us see who will be most 
interested in them.” 

The sparkling eyes that were now bent upon the books were in 
striking contrast to the forenoon’s listlessness. The world without 
continued misty, foggy, and dreary, but the little world in the 
school-room was all life and animation, and the teacher at night felt 
that the first ten minutes of the afternoon had been profitably as well 


as interestingly spent. : 
° G. G. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Many of our readers, and especially those in Fairfield County, will be inter- 
ested in the following letter from Mr. Slade, formerly Principal of the school at 
East Bridgeport. It is gratifying to know that friend Slade retains his zeal for 
the cause of Common Schools, and that his thoughts still linger with those with 
whom and for whom he so successfully labored in this State.—Eb.] 

Dear Teachers oF Conn. : 

Havine been engaged for nine years in the glorious avocation to 
which you have been called, and with prayerful heart endeavoring 
faithfully to discharge the duties devolving upon me, so far as is in 
erring man to do, I take the liberty, through the indulgence of a 
kind editor, whose very soul is filled with inspiration of love to 
honor the high position he occupies, to make a few general remarks, 
and perhaps lead you into a dingy old school-house away in the 
“sunny South.” 

It was a pleasant morning in the month of October, 1857, that I 
called my school together for the last time, after two years of hard 
labor in the quiet city of East Bridgeport. Upwards of two hun- 
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dred sparkling eyes gazed steadily into those of their teachers. It 
was the last day of school. Two years had passed away. Anna, 
Celia, Mary, and Webster, were not there—they had gone where 
intellectual education availeth not—they had gone to report to our 
Heavenly Father, not only their own deeds, but perhaps those of 
their teachers and parents. 

What a blessing it was to feel they were good children. 

Christian teachers—for such I hope you all are—how many hearts 
and minds have received their last instruction from you?) How 
many, now committed to your care, are you willing should be ex- 
amined by the ‘* Judge of both the quick and the dead?”’ With 
what intense anxiety are you laboring to unite the moral, intellectual 
and religious powers of those immortal minds committed to your 
charge ?—minds of whose possible extent ,we can know nothing 
in this life. Here are spaces for labor, wide as the world, and high 
as heaven. I view the intellectual education, without the moral to 
to give it impulse, and religion to guide it, as incomplete, and the 
individual laboring under awful responsibility. Let these three be 
combined, and the system becomes perfect—the teacher knows he is 
right—the pupil fee/s better, the community is happjer, and our great 
Republic becomes more powerful. Let these be separated, and you 
have jars and discords. No order, no system, no happiness. No 
school, no family, no community, no State or Republic, will become 
what it should be, until the “vox populi’’ becomes “vox dei.”’ Let this 
be our real remuneration: “ They that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the stars forever.” 

Do you not sometimes feel almost discouraged ?—that outward in- 
fluences are working against you—that your efforts are vain—pat- 
rons indifferent to your wants, their benefit~-pupils coming in late, 
or tardy— inattention and idleness—and so on, to any extent. Yes, 
you feel all this, and more too—that you labor and have no rest.” 
But then again—“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many 
days thou shalt find it.” 

Since I came to Georgia, it has been my privilege and pleasure, 
to visit several schools, and to make many inquiries relative to edu- 
cation. I find, as you already know, a sparsely settled country, 
consequently the schools are less numerous than in New England. 
The school-houses are not what they ought to be-but little of the 
modern furniture, and none of our systematic, normal teachers. Com- 
paratively there is but little done in matters of education, though 
many people who are opulent pay exorbitant tuition, feeling that 
their duty then is done. 
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The views are not correct. Most of the people think if their 
children have a smattering of Latin and Greek it is sufficient, without 
even knowing the first principles of arithmetic or English grammar. 

I see none of that energy here which marks the New England 
school-boys—none of that ambition to excel which is so encouraging 
to the teacher. This may be owing to the climate, and perhaps to 
the political institutions. 

I leave here to-day for Northern Illinois, and when there will try 
to gather some facts which will be more interesting. 

I am yours, truly, 
L. M. Srave. 

Eatonton, Ga., April 5th, 1858. 





OVER THE RIVER. 


| We know not who is the author of the following beautiful and touching lines, 
but we are sure they will find a sympathetic cord in many a heart which mourns 
the removal of some dear object “over the river.” May the “beckoning calls ” 
of the departed dear ones be heeded by those on this side of the “ cold stream.”— 
Ep.] 


* Over the river they beckon to me— 

Loved ones who’ve crossed to the further side ; 
The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost by the dashing tide. 
There’s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes, the reflection of Heaven’s own blue ; 
He crossed in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 
We saw not the angels who met him there, 

The gate of the city we could not see ; 
Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me ! 


Over the river, the boatman pale, 
Carried another, the household pet ; 

Her black curls waved in the gentle gale— 
Darling Flora! I see her yet! 

She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 

We watched it glide from the silver sands, 
And all our sunshine grew strangely dark. 

We know she is safe on the further side, 
Where all the ransomed and angels be ; 

Over the river, the mystic river, 

My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 
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For none return from those quiet shores, 
Who cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 
We hear the dip of the golden oars, 
And lo! they have passed from our yearning hearts. 
They cross the stream and are gone for aye ; 
‘We may not sunder the veil apart, 
That hides from our vision the gates of day. 
We only know that their barks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stormy sea, 
Yet somewhere, I know, on the unseen shore, 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me ! 


And I sit and think when the sun-set’s gold 
Is flushing river, and hill, and shore, 
I shall one day stand by the water cold, 
And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 
I shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail ; 
I shall hear the boat as it gains the strand ; 
I shall pass from sight with the boatman pale, 
To the better shore of the spirit land. 
I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 
The Angel of Death shall carry me. 





Ghitorial- Department. 


OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Wiru the commencement of the present month hundreds of teach- 
ers will begin their labors, and thousands of children from hill-side 
and valley, will daily meet in the humble district school, and there 
be the recipients of influences, for good or ill, which will be felt 
through all life’s pathway. What momentous interests are en- 
trusted to teachers by parents, and what weighty responsibilities are 
assumed by the teachers! Under the judicious training of devoted 
and competent teachers, many a youth will receive impulses which 
will be felt for good through all subsequent life ; while under the 
care of incompetent and reckless teachers, many a youth will re- 
ceive impressions and form habits which will prove of life-long det- 
riment. In view of this how important is it that teachers be urged 
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to see that they are fully equipped for the great work before them, 
and that they labor as those who expect to give an account. With 
the hope of inciting in them stronger and deeper, aspirations for 
well-doing, we purpose to offer a few words of advice. 

1. Cultivate a deep and abiding sense of the true importance of your 
work. Day by day, as you enter the school-room, bear in mind the 
fact that you are, to a great extent, for the time being, the keeper and 
controller of the hearts and consciences of the dear youth under 
your charge. You are their guide—their pattern. » Strive to be a 
worthy one. Constantly seek to do them good, and always aim to 
give them the benefit of a good example. Some influence you must 
exert. Let it be a good one. 

2. Govern your school firmly, and kindly if possible; but by all 
means govern it. No teacher can succeed without discipline. You 
must either govern your school, or that will govern you. Make it, 
therefore, a prominent point, from the outset, to see that the reins of 
government are not only what they should be, but where they should 
be. Be careful not to govern too much; but rather aim so to govern 
as not to seem to govern. Over-much talking will be of no service 
to you, neither will over-loud tones of voice. It is the gentle and 
firm manner, and the “still small voice,” that will be most surely 
felt. But from the beginning, let your pupils see and feel that you 
“say what you mean, and that you mean what you say.” Be not 
unreasonable in your requirements, but insist on prompt, exact, and 
cheerful compliance with them. Make it a fixed rule not to pro- 
ceed with any recitation when there is any degree of disorder or in- 
attention. If your school is noisy or restless, try the ‘* waiting pro- 
cess,”’ and let your pupils see that your plan is “only one thing at 
atime.” But neverscold nor fret. Some annoyances you will cer- 
tainly meet with, and it will only increase them if you allow yourself 
to feel disturbed, or if you manifest too great sensitiveness. Be 
calm ; be self-possessed ; be kind; but be, also, determined. So far 
as possible have your pupils bound to you by the cords of love, and 
then you may lead them as you please, and a knowledge of your 
wishes will be sufficient to secure a ready compliance with the 
same. 

3. Be patient with the little ones. The processes by which some 
children learn are very slow and tedious. What some will com- 
prehend clearly and readily can be understood by others only by 
much patient effort. A few words of kindness and of encourage- 
ment, will, often, have a wonderful effect in ‘‘ waking up” mind 
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and inspiring confidence ; but a frown, a harsh expression, will 
have a most withering influence on some minds. Therefore, treat 
the little ones kindly and tenderly, and thus lure them into the paths 
of knowledge. If they have come into school possessing some un- 
lovely and unloveable traits, it may be owing to wrong treatment out 
of the school-room. If such is the case, a course of uniform and 
. persevering kindness on your part, will win them over to better 
ways and more pleasing habits. But it can not be done in an hour 
nor in a day. It must be a slow process, and one which will tax 
your patience. But sow the seed faithfully and constantly. In due 
time it will spring up and bear abundant and rich fruit. “ Ye shall 
reap if ye faint not.” 

4. Let parents and pupils see that your heart is in your work. This 
is all important. The earnest and devoted teacher will be felt not 
only within, but also without the school-room. If you really love 
the work of teaching, your pupils will feel the fact, and through 
them the parents will feel it. If you have no love for the work—no 
well grounded desire to do good to those under your charge—then 
the sooner you leave the work the better it will be for you and for 
the community. 

The work before you is an arduous one ; but momentously impor- 
tant. Have you ever considered it fully? The teacher is not 
called to work on senseless and perishable matter, but upon living 
and enduring material. He is to take the tender and susceptible 
mind of the child, and to fill it with true and useful knowledge,—to 
illumine it with the light of science,—to purify and ennoble it with 
the full rays of moral truth,—to fortify it against the errors and evils 
to which it will be exposed,—to mould, and fashion, and discipline it 
for wise, virtuous, and useful action, so that it may “ honor and glo- 
rify”’ its Creator, by exerting a heaven-born influence upon all 
within its contact; to take the child of to-day, in all his ignorance, 
and weakness, and dependence,—ex posed to evil influences and temp- 
tations on every hand,—and lead him on through the devious and dan- 
gerous paths of childhood and youth, and place him on the battle- 
field of life a true-hearted, intelligent, moral being, richly furnished 
with those traits and qualities which will nerve and strengthen him 
“to act well his part in life ; ”’—to do all this, is the teacher’s high 
privilege and duty ; and is not his a great, a noble, a God-like work ? 
Teacher, are you thoroughly furnished for this great work ? 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Sronincton. We recently had the pleasure of spending a day 
with some friends of education, in visiting the schools of this place, 
and were much pleased with the evidences of progress since a pre- 
vious visit. The schools of Messrs. Smith, Ely and Hamblin, and 
the excellent primary school of Miss Butler, gave proof of thorough 
teaching and of active effort. The teachers labored with a will, and 
succeeded in infusing their own spirit into the hearts of their pupils. 
S. S. Carew, Esq., who has rendered long and valuable service as 
Acting Visitor, and his associates on the Board of Visitors have 
made a special effort to induce the people to visit the schools, and 
have thus awakened an unusual, though very desirable, interest on 
the part of parents. A consolidation of the districts at this place, 
would prove highly salutary. 

Youne Lapies’ Seminary. The large and attractive building, 
known as the “ Wadawanuck”’ hotel, has been converted to the 
purposes of a seminary for young ladies. It is under the general 
supervision of the Rev. Mr. Sackett, assisted by an able corps of 
teachers. A brief visit to this school satisfied us that it was in all 
respects a very desirable place for such as have occasion to leave 
home for acquiring an education. 

The school so long kept by Mr. Woodbridge, and so well known, 
is in its usual flourishing condition, and apparently accomplishing a 
good work. 

_Mystic River. At this place we visited the pleasant schools of 
Mr. Packer and Miss Murphy, both of whom are doing a good work. 
At Noank, we found a large and intelligent school under the care of 
Mr. Gallup. We regretted that circumstances rendered it impossi- 
ble for us to visit the flourishing schools of Mr. Potter at Mystic 
River, and of Mr. Wheeler at Mystic Bridge. We hope to have the 
pleasure of visiting them ere long. 


New Lonpon. Several important changes have taken place in 
the schools of this city. Amos Perry, Esq., who has so long and 
efficiently served as Principal of the Young Ladies’ High School, 
has removed to Providence, as successor to Mr. Kingsbury, in a 
well-established school for young ladies. We learn that Mr. Perry 
is succeeded, at New London, by Miss Whitney, of whom we 
hear good accounts. Mr. Perry leaves many friends in Connecticut. 





L. L. Camp, Esq., who has for several years had charge of the 
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Huntington street Grammar School, to the entire satisfaction of all 
parties, has recently resigned on account of ill-health. His labors 
have been highly acceptable, and he leaves the school in an excel- 
dent condition. At the close of a very interesting exhibition, on the 
last day of the school, Mr. Camp received a beautiful and costly 
cane, as a memento from his pupils, by whom he was greatly be- 
loved. It is a “cane that is a cane,” and if friend Camp should 
ever go to Congress, we are quite sure this cane of his would never 
be employed in any dishonorable way. 


Mr. A. A. Wuirte, a graduate of the Normal School, and late a 
successful teacher at Fair Haven, has been appointed Mr. Camp’s 
successor. May health be restored to the retiring teacher, and suc- 
cess to the new incumbent. 


Mr. Puitsrick. The numerous friends of this gentleman will be 
pleased to learn that he is enjoying good health, and accomplishing 
a good work. We recently had the pleasure of spending several 
hours with him, and found him in good health and cheerful spirits, 
and, as ever, full of enthusiasm for the great work in which he is 
engaged. 

Winpuam County. The Annual Meeting of the Windham 
County Teachers’ Association, was held at Brooklyn on the 8th and 

9th ult. The meeting was a large and very interesting one. Mr. 
Burleigh, the efficient President, is full of zeal for the cause ; and 
Mr. Keyes, the faithful Secretary, and other members of the Board, 
are “up anddoing,”’ determined to make Windham the Banner County 
in the cause of common schools. 

On the evening of the 8th, Mr. Keyes gave a very full and inter- 
esting history of common school education, and educational efforts, 
within the County. He was listened to with marked attention and 
satisfaction. He was followed by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, of 
Worcester, who gave an exceedingly able and interesting lecture on 
the subject of Free schools. Mr. Richardson, we are sorry to 
learn, has removed from the State. He has long been a true and 
earnest worker in the cause of common schools,and his efforts have 
resulted in great good to our State. Our best wishes, and those of 
a host of others, will attend him in his new sphere of labor. 

In our next, we hope to give a more particular account of the 
doings of our Windham County friends. 


Ansonia. We regret to learn that Mr. E. B. Lyon has been obliged 
to resign his charge of the school at Ansonia. He is a teacher of 
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superior qualifications, and has rapidly and surely gained in public 
estimation during the year he has passed in Ansonia. We trust 
that his health will soon be restored, and that he will again be able 
to resume the duties of the profession, of which he is a bright orna- 
ment. 


BirmincuamM. Mr. Geo. H. Stevens, for many years the suc- 
cessful and popular principal of the school at this place, has re- 
signed, with the intention of removing to the West. We learn that 
Mr. Wm. Smith, of Ithaca, N. Y., is to succeed him at B. 


Srats Association. The Annual Meeting of our State Asso- 
ciation, will be held on the 3d and 4th of June, at Stamford. A 
circular, containing particulars, will be issued by Mr. Strong, the 
Secretary, early in May. Among the lecturers, we are happy to 
announce the name of Mr. Puitsricx, and this, we doubt not, will 
be suffic'ent to secure a large attendance. 


Miss Dwieut’s Art Institute, We would call special attention 
to the advertisement of Miss Dwight’s Institute, at Farmington. 
From what we know, we most confidently commend Miss Dwight as 
an unusually accomplished and successful teacher in the very im- 
portant, though sadly neglected, branch of drawing. We have 
heard Miss D’s system highly commended by competent judges. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


THe NEw AMERICAN CycLtopzan14: A popular dictionary of General Know- 
ledge. E ite by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol. I. 752 pp. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This promises to be one of the most useful books ever issued from the Ameri- 
can press, It is to be comprised in fifteen volumes. The first is already before 
the public, and is in all particulars richly deserving of public patronage, It 
would be impossible, in a brief space, to write a notice that would do justice to 
the work, and we will only acd, that we consider it as eminently worthy of a 
place in every library of our land, and we wish that it might be accessible to all 
the youth in our schools. (Please see the advertisement of the publishers in this 
number.) 

A BiocrapuicaL Dicrionary: Comprising a summary account of the lives of 
the most distinguished persons of all ages, nations, and professions; including 
more than two thousand articles of American Biography. By Rev. John L, 
Blake, D.D. 13th Edition. 8 vo. 1356 pp. Philadelphia: H. Cowperth- 
wait & Co. 


This well printed volume will prove an invaluable work for the family and the 
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school-room. It is no small commendation that the work has already passed 
through so many editions. The present is an enlarged and greatly improved 
edition, and we can safely commend it as a most reliable and valuable book. 


Lossinc’s Histories. A pictorial history of the United States. For schools 
and families. Illustrated by over 200 engravings. 12 mo. 371 pp. 


A Primary History or THE Unitep Srartes. By Benson J. Lossing. 

These works, published by Mason Brothers, New York, present a very at- 
tractive appearance, and from the examination we have been able to give them, 
we have no hesitation in recommending them as among the best text-books for 
school use with which we are acquainted. They are fully and pleasantly em- 
bellished. 

Dr. Kane's Works. We would refer our readers to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Childs & Peterson as containing a list of excellent books. 

The Works of Dr. Kane are too well-known to need a word of recommenda- 
tion. They should be read by all, and no one can read them without feelings of 
wonder at the work accomplished, and the perils endured, and of admiration 
of the brave and persevering man who performed the work and endured the 
perils. 

Dr. Exper’s Lire or Dr. Kane, is a most fit accompaniment to the other 
volumes. We have read this book with unusual interest. It is well written, 
and gives us a clear insight into the character and motives of the great man 
whose life it portrays in a manner at once clear and interesting. It is an excel- 
lent book, and is aflorded at a very low price. It is a most valuable work for 
school libraries. = 

SHepparny’s ConsTiruTionAL Text-Boox, is worthy of special notice. It 
contains just that instruction which should be given in every High school, and 
yet just the instruction which has not been given as it ought to have been. Our 
youth should not leave school without possessing a knowledge of the important 
principles in this book. We earnestly commend it. 


Bovvier’s Faminiar Astronomy, and Wetus’ & PeTerson’s FAMILIAR 
Science, are excellent books, and well printed. ; 


Of Brazit AND BRAzILIANs, we can speak, only from a slight examination, 
at this time; and that confirms the very favorable opinion we have heard ex- 
pressed of it. We will refer to it again. 


Peterson. We have received Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine for April, and find 
it a capital number—better, if possible, than its predecessors. We commend it 
to the ladies, 


The Atuantic Monruty, for April, is fully equal to any previous number, 
and we think superior, The articles are: “The Hundred Days; My Journal 
to my Cousin Mary; Amours De Voyage ; The Catacombs of Rome ; Happiness; 
The Pure Pearl of Diver’s Bay ; The Story of Karin; Whois the Thief; Telling 
the Bees; Persian Poetry ; The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ; Sandalphon ; 
Mr. Buchanan’s Administration ; Literary Notices.” 


Reports. We have several State, City, and Town Reports, which we in- 


tended to notice in our present number, but, for want of space, we must defer 
them till June. 











